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Threepence 


AFTER THE DEVASTATION OF KOREA 

L Power Makes Policy 


X ]rE proposals for a cease lire in 
[ Korea are ttarurally welcome: if 
pccrcsful they will put an end to the 
Hilary loss of lift, and that is a Jot 
have gained. But one should not 
get ihc political mopping-up which 
' a 1 way’s follows any war. Often 
i operations arc scarcely less bloody 
i are more distasteful than military 
ng in that they are conducted in 
[ blood. 

Spr should pacifists and anti-mi li- 
Easts delude themselves with the idea 
“the governments have new real- 
t that war does not pay ” We have 
dy pointed out in these columns 
ftc advantages which the powers have 
pawn from the mere fact of conduct- 
; a war* quite apart from the major 
cs alleged to be in dispute. 

fTht - point terms tentatively pm 
: in Washington can be regarded as 
reasonable, .Most of them are 
nply practical matters of mutual 
nrity. but the idea of establishing 
fart international body, not necessarily 
Hfer United Nations supervision, to 
Ptec that the irute is being observed 
HI. . ” is a dear recognition of the 
■nets. 

Balance of Power 

; In recognizing the facts; however* 
ft also underlines the position which 
Freedom has stressed throughout the 
Korean War: that it is not principles 
bur power which dictates policy* And 


the whole stalemate position endorses 
this view. Power is balanced more 
or less along the yfith parallel; the dis¬ 
advantages of war arc beginning to 
outweigh the advantages* In short, 
there is nothing more to be gained 
from the Korean conflict, so the time 
has come to foid it up* 

To state the position thus, is not. 
we believe, to be too brutal, Most 
people would concede that that is the 
way national States carry on their 
business But to see the reality of this 
minor war in hard terms is to condemn 
absolutely, the conduct of national 
States. The operative factors tn 
Korea hate been the interests of the 
Western Bloc and those of the Com¬ 
munist Bloc. No question of princi¬ 
ple* no humane concern for the people 


or the land of Korea, 
those interests. 


has influenced 


From one point of view one can 
welcome a ^reasonable’ 5 approach to 
ihc question of cease-fire, But such 
an approach reflects also the non- 
moral qualities of international rela¬ 
tions. Relief at the prospect of the 
war ending is mixed with disgust at 
the calm consideration of pros and 
cons after more than a million men 
have lost their Jives, and the devasta¬ 
tion of a country. 

And the most that will have been 
gained will be a return to the pre-war 
position. The bankruptcy of the 
soda! and economic order could 
scarcely be more shamefully apparent. 


at THE YORKSHIRE MINERS* RALLY 

How is Your Digestion! 


AT 


this year's annual rally of York¬ 
shire miners at Funufraei reccnilv, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison emphusiwd two 
major "pricipplu” of present Labour 
Party policy. 

First, he said, v.J* the need to con- 
soluble !*ikE “digest” tos heavy and 
dramatic legislative, cconeimic and accta] 
change* brought about by the Gvvem- 
men! during the 1945-50 Parliament. 

Second, the need tor the Labour Party 
itself during this period of change—“jnJ 
it A the revolution" he seined—in inten¬ 
sify its effort* In the field nf moral and 
spiritual education and regeneration, i*i to¬ 
rn! i which the Socialist cause would stick 
in the mud. 

Now, digestion k the proc-n* by which 
the body extract? from what it ban con¬ 
sumed chat which ii of value and ^nsun 
tin for eventual expulsion then which is 
of no value. And tf we apply this process 
IP the achievement* of the Labour Govern* 
matt in the body politic, what should we 
keep and what should we get rid of? 

For the life of me I find it difficult to 
point to more than cine thing that the 
present Government has imroduced that 
is ivorih havim*—the National Health 
Sen-ice. And that is the tvry first thing 


The Law and Identity Cards 


“Np wander the anarchists, with more generous modes of life in mind, 
have invented the ominous phrase : ‘loanmute the documents V Thai would 
wreck this world worse than, m earthquake.” 

Lkwjs Mum fobs : The Metropolitan Milieu. 


A N English judge nnct remarked that, 
^ ”We art all supposed to know the 
Law, and nobody doen," This was not 
true, apparently, in Lite Identity Card ease 
since the findings of the Magistrates 
d gainsi the Defendant were upheld by the 
Appeal Court. But to d-ztermlnc who had 
correctly intcrpreicd lhe Law, rher Lord 
Chief justice fell it necessary id coll in 
ais additional judges. And for two days 


The Tshekedi Case 


DftHE case T&hckcdi Kfiama, 
bsrthhed without charge or trial 
from hti tribe in Bcchuanalaati, was 
discuV-jd in detail in Free dor; for 
9/6/51, and no new facts tom 
emerged from last week's debates in 
both Houses of Parliament, What the 
debaic: have demonstrated is rhe 
completely unprincipled nature of 
parliamentary derisions. Although 
Mr, Attlee- in winding up the debate 
in the House of Commons- said that 
it was not 2 party matter, the ‘'Whips 
were on fr sod with only four voluntary 
abstention s. the labour members 
voted with the Government. This, 
despite the fact that as Lord Chorley 
said the following day in the House 
of Lords debate when the Govern¬ 
ment was defeated;, and a* Mr J, P. 
W, MaJhlku &3td in Tribune, “an 
overwhelming majority of the Labour 
Party would have been for TshebcdL 
One also had The spetade of a great 
majority of the Tories, including the 
most imperialistic Blimps voting for 
the motion to rescind the order of 
banishment. “We saw/* says Mr, 
Mallafieu, “Lennox Boyd, the friend 
of Franco, plli van ting as a program- 
thre and defending rhe rights of man”. 

Tihckt 11 YMitnx. aftw hiurmnf in die 

gallery to tht Lctrds upholding hi* case, 
raid, “Wiwitcuiiir the outcome, 1 shall lave 
ihi* couniry feeling united that the 
Britiih pjihlic did everything in their 
power to tee that juitrce vnm done, 1 ' 

Bur whsr he bad in Iter *ren w:r hit 
cati sUMi-rolitred by the p,« r ry machine, 
opp.'-.cd by the Labour Party beds u tv the 
Gomaroeru uppoted it, and lUpjwrerj by 
the Gor.*crrji vf» inr the t.rjirw r ecu art, 

Mr Gordon Walker'* behaviour during 
thr debate doc« not do him much credit 
The isfue was, whriher or turf justice h*d 
been dene 10 Tthekeds i.nd Mr, Gordon 
TFjlkcr evaded *1 hv oflerinfl to (mis a 
trite] “ 


aTmosphrre hod been poisoned ugainst 
him, and by waving before [fie House a 
Uiegrjm "rust received” from ihe Real dent 
Comm,itigner “There Is 11 jjreai deal oi 
evidtifice,” said Mr. Gordon Walker, “o£ 
rhe happioc^-. of thE tribe and ibeir Co- 
operation with Lhe adminisirsuori- The 
tax collection has ibis year reached a 
n-.-.riJ," So hir. It in Britain! 

B a ;bc whole discussion itself carefully 
cvudeiu the real its-ue tn another way. The 
whole discreditable affair arises from the 
marriage of Tjhekedi‘ft nephew, Scretsc 
Khatna, to a white woman, and becsutie 
oJ the iuficcplibiiiliei of white opijiiofl 
in South Africa this uum nuL fie brought 
mtu debase. An Tshekedi aays T 1 he 
obvious re-ivon of r»u'hi] intolerance is loo 
dcUtJU fur any public discussion nr 
uii-rtlpn: henct indu Juiah. have been 
ruthletsly .«criliccd for the unexplained 
‘public good 1 *" 

T&tekedl In disrcusting the implfcationi 
of his uum ciiitj links the iviues involved 
with tile cumtDl prnpowls for a flew 
EkintlAios of British Central Africa in the 
Khodciira* and S'ya«alinJ In d&cribing 
U., picpoiLila in tn-i lust issue, we ques- 
lioncd lhe value of the elaborate system 
ol safeguards (on pojwr) fur the Airicuin 
people. This is wlioc TthekcdE >ayi: 
1, The refusal of the Government to 
allm. the Hfinsh public In get Utc facta 
Aun ou.n Jin & ilu- Itarilshrurnt nt Aral hand 
assume; >n even Brevier wgnlflcsnte at 
thn pariiitttUr imumcni when tor-rcacbtng 
j *- :• •• i' for the formutioJi of .1 Brill-h 
tlsnrvjil Alrli’a aarc- i»re heinu made. In 
thiv jifojxiKd atate ttfeguiirdi fnr ilu* pro* 
’•veilin', ci| 1 fur rights utul intern.h 0 / rhe 
.Airican j^rernkt appear to be vested in flic 
beaetary m Suite. W Jiat jo the meunirtg 
td ihtr Wwrntn^ given by The (.omnwih 
Uca lti* flelurlhnt Office tn rhi '■! 

J^rdi s^nir days ago I tot l "(Jit- Govern* 
nierit iru e4 lhai Alt leans elsewhere 
would Glee note of the Government '1 
sole aim and muiive—ihc welfare end 
tLOUlimuQuaj progrtMi of the IGriun^w.Oo 
people' , ' I* lhe ,irl iLrarv manner■ the 

blind confidence tn ihe w. r! i^f rhe local 
offldah, which lu^ been rxhNled in the 
present PttfiuunelimJ coav. -t evpvjruing 
proof itet ite welfare nf the Afrirun 
rfj Sunluru Phudtsia a ndl Nviss*- 
Umilt ul the 



the moti eminent interpreters of the Ijivf 
spent their time seeking a definition of the 
term ‘"EiuerBency'’. Thai they found it 
such an eKtlusIve term to define is no 
excuse for us laymen to plead that we 
thought il meant something else; ”Ignor¬ 
ance of the taw excuses no man. Everj 1 
ciian mus-L be taken to know the law." 
But let us start from (he beginning. 

1* 

I AST December, a Me. Wilkack failed 
to produce his identity card when re¬ 
quired to do so by u Folii-C Constable who 
was in uaiform. Mr, Wilkock wup driving 
j car At the time. It wm contended an 
behalf of Mr. Wiklcock before the magL«- 
trates that the ^National Registration Act, 
was to continue in force until such 
date as the Ring might by Order in 
Council declare to be [he date on which 
[he emergency, which was the occasion 
of the passing of that Act, come to an 
end and should then expire except as res¬ 
pected things previously done or ami tied 
to be done: that pursuant 10 the Courts 
(Emergency Power*;,' (End of Emergency) 
Order, t95fl, li wni- declared that Oct, S T 
1950, was the date on which the emer¬ 
gency which was the occasion of [he pass¬ 
ing of the Courts (Emergency Powus) 
Act. 1939, came to end end, and that 
the emergency which was lhe occasion of 
the passing of the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1939, was the same emer¬ 
gency which was the occasion of Lhe 
passing: of lhe National Registration Act,' 1 

The defence 1 * urgumeni was iberdanc 
ihtu A pul iceman pa longer had ihc legal 
right tn rcitueat ihc production a! an 
Identity Card, The justice. 1 ' view wa* 
[fi::i section fi (4) df Lhe National Registra¬ 
tion Act hud not been repealed and ac¬ 
cordingly convicted Mr. Wilkadc. This 
interpretation was upheld by the Court 
hinirini! lhe apjxuh 

Lord Goddard began hit judgnivni by 
saying that the question wm ul very jtreat 
knpo! i-'ncc m was fntikatctl by Lhe fact 
thai n Court ci r.t- 1 -en judge.i had been 
fpednlfi cini^hiiiclj in deal with it In 
ihe opinion nJf Jill the members of lhe 
Cqnrt H iv«a cMentJttWy a question of can- 


Frcddom Defence Committee 
A K millomo of lilt' Ucniiiy Curd 
esit.fi hflji betn the formation of nn 
orgBnifdtitin with the title Freedom 
Defence Committee, which ;iv some 
readers will recall, hears the same 
narrjc tt« the civil liberties organisa¬ 
tion whose activities FU-cdom sup¬ 
port ed and to which some man hers 
ttf our group he longed For this 

rcjiport we think it c^cnilil to point 
run In rirdcr to avoid any pmisibk 
mi undmtLindbg that the presvttt 
orgiintMtton ^ not u revival of the 
Freedom Defen:r Coiumiti:c with 
:h v 


^rucrioii. It was common ground that 
some Order in Council was nccewsiy to 
iurminatt the Act and that no Order 
ex!5ted expressly dealing with ihc Acl 

It was argued on one tide by Air, 
Marshall thil there aauld only be one 
emergency and that must be deemed to be 
ended for all purpose* from the lime the 
FirM Order in Council was passed stating 
that the emergency had ended. On The 
other hand, St was argued thai ihsre could 
ho different forms of the same emergency. 

On the true cottimirtitm it wav cuniem- 
pl'jted that to bring any 01 these aspects 
of the Ads [11 an end there must be an 
Order in Council dealing with that par¬ 
ticular uspcci. 

This particular Act had not been 
terminated by reason of the first Order In 
Council passed as lung ago as February! 

1946, and as there had been no Order in 
Council terminating this Act 11 could ns?: 
c* naid to have LtrtmnatedL 

CO much fur the Lav-. How ifik cun- 
^ traits with morality was dearly re¬ 
vealed by commcnti nude by Lord 
Goddard himself durmg the hearing of 
the Appeal. 

Mr, Mart hail (for Mr. Will cock) "The 
power ol forcing subjects 10 be registered, 
lo be ■numbered, and 10 carry about with 
them iheir card of identity, which, at the 
request of some police officer or military 
authority, has to be produced, is an un¬ 
usual interference with the iubjecT* 
liberty which hav tujver previa-tuly opera¬ 
ted in normal times, 1 sutrmh that the 
power was given only for emergency 
LJurpuiCY," 

Lord Goddard: It never operated be¬ 
fore In the First World ‘War we had 
registration! but we iKver had identily 
card#. It show t the danger of using legis¬ 
lation passed for one purpose for an 
.. entirely different purpose, The Pibowing 
'■ol an lilentky card is not bring used for 
security purpojts at aLL 

On another .’cca^inn. Lord Goddard 
said to Mr. Vemon Gatiie for thc 
puliec); “The Court icvritei voul, if you 
can tell m it ihe police do ihi* rk a 
JTUiiier ol routine: ttoii» if ihev speak lu 
p person who liLi'j nos gm hv< hghi' t?n. 
ihcy wuiii b> know hit idcmiis numbet. 
his imiie, addrcsi , *ex, and reveryihinjj. 
elBc." 

Mr, Gnuti Whu they Tciilly w *m m 
know k hb identity number. It \:uricJ 
in May, I94| t when inrinictioeo were 
litr.ued 10 the police tn ahk for the iikntiLy 
etird« of sinyhody who came Into their 
hands. Thru mchtdcsl ntniprnts. So fs^r 
m critnlnali an aMtcenne.l., thcic are alter 
nieim <if cimblJihing identity, hut nwu 
:■ ■ an. I.i.v-jbiditig people. When 
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**T1UiASON M IN KOREA 
ie $o\vh Korean Mninrr of In- 
11 mu Mr, < .I rene* Fhee, declared 
h that anyone found jth'oen- 
ung iUpfwn t.>r ibe Soviet teau hrc 
proporal u.mld be regardnt a* 1 tranor 
and :cverely punched. Vnyont who 

fpread "rumour* nnt to 

Ocvernn.-TU opinism row 
fiopeiii ’ would bIio b 


:• ilh 
the p'Jioc 
: rtvcrly puniflvfd. 


to be ojioiked nt the matching of t»< re- 
arttut/nni drive. 

For the reit ol Lab.?ur , » Khievcmtnii— 
vc readily grant the "dramatie" hgbUtiott 
the Govcromcm ha* handled. For the 
toitoliriat Werfcer, 1305 hx-, a moat 
dramatic piece of legialatiofl—ooi, it it 
true, introduwd by Lubouf, but they 
would have been delighted to continue 
it if the w.irker^ had pui up wjlfi their 
u»e nl il Maktog conscription permanent 
extend tag it t too—wai ' l drsraJriic <, ' from 
a fccialiii pitint of vie* 1 . 

And nuionilliiiiion—ton*, are we to 
diigrvt thii> Whik only Anitcbiiiis and 
Syndicaluti oppoied il, it remained only 
The targsi of a mdnaru minority. But rtow, 
mmide of Government circles and the 
niceiing placet of the National Board*— 
who defend* mitoiMlirtiiuB? Ccrtitialy 
rsoi ihe workers^ 

Minerv, docken, railHijmer, tratuport 
workers, gusmen, power workers—large 
proportions of all theme key Industrie* arc 
becoming more mud more cfiriluswoed 
with the centraJiwujj. 111 , bureaucracy, in- 
equahty and togh-tomded methotiv of 
their" new bixwew—and! course, in 
dvti, the busrer are pu: iww^jua the old 
onci working for the Slate initewd of the: 
fhareholden. 

As for the todal changes Morrivoa 
meaiiom—where are they? There has 
been absolutely no change whatsoevet m 
ihe rclaiiomtop berticeu the ruJinK dais 
and ihe working daw. The worisen, out 
of mistaken loyally to “our own men" in 
Pai-liamem* have certainly taken more 
from Labour than they would have taken 
from the Toneu If anything, the relation- 
ihip hoi hardened recmtly, however, truo 
more open hostility among the workers. 
As co«5 of living riie, and profiu *oar 
ro fantastic heights, she dais division of 
sodeev is too bbtapily weighted on ihe 
tide of ownership, authority and privilege 
fur even the apathetic to miss. 

When Herbert Murtrion, then, f 
about moral and spiritual education and 
regeneration, we wonder who he thinks 
he's kidding? We don't find hti ktml of 
‘'revolution" difficu lt to digesi—we fi nd it 
hard w swallow [ 

MINERS TO PROBE 
COAL BOARD 

A S if to prove what ic hfivt ruaC 
written above, as at go to pits* 
comes a report of an investigation inio 
the working of the National Coal Board! 

The Xsiuansl Lnion pf Mmeworfcer* 
have set up 3 committee of five to i mkc 
the elcjseft poitible esanu nation of every 
aspect of the work The purpose 

is to iccrcas* effideccj anJ it i- hoped 
that ''one Jesuit will be ihii n will expose 
the shallowness of much of ihe um- 
penubte eritirism levelled at the industry 
un« niiionatiiRtlon “ 

Now, semi-offidaj ounniitieei are 
set up (o deal with irrespotltiWe cripd.MiL 
The uneasineis in nationalised induffly ij 
now so wiikHpread itot a>en the union 
leaders have becola: aware of it, 

When xorking minm dewnhe how the 

numbrr of official! each sv*h hi^i avm 
car has mulnplieJ .since ruiionalinti'Cm, 
they are pointing to the outward ttgm nf 

a Arep-roored * leanest in individual fifo_ 

the canker of unproductrie otfiaaii, many 
of ihcm t'crv highly paid, growing like 
hmgus on the body of productive ^ortcri. 

Those whxT claim thai ccntrafiuitto& 
makes for cffiaeocy are Jummeig ihe 
truth. The more centralised say organ- 
isssion beenmev toe rourf wxmcIuI ami 
mdficient it ii Th^ probhrm c_iu only 
be solved in industry by workers’ control 

—b--i m tit? no? evpeci the N.U.M- 

inyestigaiion cortmtiitee to it* rot vi mrrK t 
ihai 1 

(JOODBVE TO 
LORD HYNDLEY 

AND gcrtir.g inn just tn timc“heforo 
* the NT M rommmre find* mu too 
much-—Lord Hymlky, chiirBum of (he 
Niiiional C«il RonrJ stnire it* birth, retfira 
ton tttdnto. Kill thai the Kl M cs*n- 
uiiHee would sat anything iiquiit the 
no hie Lord for, j* Str William Ijivither, 
Ffi- kru v* tte Naiiorui Lus:. of 
wofkvn. Mid of Lord HvrtdJey'i £ 

He goer wito tor gdtfKl will of i 
tnduurr who have regard lor e 
*etviot, 

“Hii work of itot 
five to toe opm«U5 of toe i 
of lhe tm.f« exomplps to 1 
nation to our 1 

Why couW 
im >U pci 
nb"icu*Ijr « 4 

irduarr He h i 
He u : K C 
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Machinists. This is not a subject 
to be dismissed ifi 
paragraph: it is perhaps the basic 
problem of our civilization, embracing 
^. a r , famine, social disintegration, 
moral degeneration, and metaphysical 
despair, ft is not a subject on vvhich 
anarchists have a clear and coherent 
point of view. Most of us s I think, 
tend to distrust the machine: the 
modem state could not exist without 
it, and is in some undefined sense a 
creation of die machine. We tend to 
speak of the state in terms of the 
machine—"‘the tnachinerv of govern- 
mem , ‘‘the bureaucratic machine”, 
etc. Metaphors, no doubt, buu the day 
is not so distant when Whitehall will 
become one vast calculating machine, 
\vuh form*; fed in at one and and in¬ 
fallible statistics cootrolling our lives 
eoiruip cm at the other end, A new 
word has been invented—cybernetics 
—and it comes from our most mech¬ 
anised society, the United States. It 
means “the theory’ cf communication 
end control in the man and the 
machine”, and it is very necessary for 
all of os to understand its implica¬ 
tions. We cannot do better than read 
Dr. Norbcrt Wiener's The Hutnm 
Use of Human Beings, a book on 
Cybernetics end Society as its sub- 
title more clearly indicates. Wiener 
is professor of .Mathematics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and one of the men responsible for the 
development of the “mechanical 
brain”—“which,” says the blurb, “can 
do roui tne menial jobs better than any 
mao, and which therefore make the 
untrained mind a drug on the market” 
(the book is published here by Eyre 
& Spmtiswoode, price 18s.) 

The untrained mind means, ap¬ 
parently, the mind incapable of 
understanding and controlling these 
robots. “Any machine constructed for 
the purpose of making decisions, if it 
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does not possess the power of learning, 
will be completely literal-minded. 
Woe to m if we let it decide our 
conduct, unless we have previously 
examined the laws of its acuon, and 
know fully that its conduct will be 
carried out on principles acceptable 
to us I “Woe, woe, woe! The hour 
is very late, and the choice of good 
and evil knocks at the door.” Dr. 
Wiener is a very frightened man, and 
when he looks round for a principle 
or a faith that might conceivably 
control the machine for the benefit of 
humanity? be finds only Voices and 
Rigidity. His final remarks are ad¬ 
dressed specifically to Americans, but 
in this sense we are all Americans. 
He slashes into Communists and 
Capitalists alike, and into the Catholic 
Church, and concludes: “It is again 
the American worship of know-how as 
opposed to know-whai that hampers 
us. We rightly see great dangers in 
the totalitarian system of Commun¬ 
ism. On the one hand, vve have called 
in to combat these the assistance of 
a totalitarian Church which is in no 
respect ready to accept, in support of 
its ftandards, milder means than 
those to which Communism appeals. 
On the other hand, we have attempted 
to synthesize a rigid system to fight 
fire by fire, and to oppose Com¬ 
munism by institutions which bear 
more than a fortuitous resemblance to 
Communistic institutions. In this we 
have failed to realize that the dement 
in Communism which essentially de¬ 
serves our respect consists in its 
loyalties and in its insistence on the 
dignity and the rights of the worker. 
What is bad consists chiefly in the 


BOOK RE VI E W S 


A Cold War Novel 


THE CASE OF COMRADE TLEAVEV 
by Victor Serjge* fHamibh Hamilton, 
32/6tL net) 

A LTHQUGH this book is long and at 
limes very tedious, and although the 
receptive reader in the end h more likely 
to fed contused Than satisfied, it is never- 
the lev well worth reading. For, in spue 
of same weakness as a work of an and 
as a ’document*—a preliminary note em- 

ph*r;zc‘ ihai ii belongs '’entirely 10 the 
domain of fiction'*—it is probably the best 
of all the eold-war novels that have been 
published to date. Koehler has written 
of it: 4 In ihk grw novel, Victor Serge 
makes the dumb tudering of an enslaved 
comment articulate”. It is certainly a 
cry from the heart of a sincere writer 
whose theme is life under the totalitarian 
State Capitalism of So. ici Russia. The pic¬ 
ture, presented in the lorm of story, seems 
on the whole to be convincingly authentic, 
which h the uum tfuu can be said of it 
by coc vho, like this reviewer, has not 
lived in tht circumuancc* so vividly 
depicted by the author. 

The riory is a uinpk one, A high 
ufficiaf of the Communist Party, Comrade 
Tulayev, ii shot on sudden impulse by 
a militant younger member of the Party 
who disapproves of senior 1 ! repmsiva 
injure*. Tb, auihcf.i ct seize on the 
incident lor a gsand-veak round-up of 
all sorts and cond t om of suspect! and 
doubtful*., prepare them carefully by 
pri * m -conditurning, interrogations and all 
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the tricks with which we have been made 
familiar (of which there need be no doubts 
whatever) and then, when all the charac¬ 
ters have been well rehearsed, a court of 
law becomes the theatre for one of those 
great propagandist trials to which the 
Russian political stage-management can 
rise with great drama tie art. As one reads 
of the astonishing ramifications of the 
investigators—they reach from Moscow to 
Siberia, and extend to fighting Spain, 
taking in the be tween-worlds of exiles and 
weak-kneed intellectuals in Paris—one 
feds very strongly that the author knows 
a: first-hand most of what he writes about. 
In all this, Lhe young Communist Kostia, 
who shot Comrade Tulayev, is a mere 
symbol behind the grand opera of trial, 
confession!;, and what not. A delightful 
turn is given to the whole story by the 
fact that KosrtFa? the man who actually 
U‘;cd the revolver, is not caught in the 
vast net 1 He get! away with it, whereas 
ir -ny others who had nothing to do with 
ihu crime are involved, some of them being 
prison-conditioned into confessing to a 
outll which could not possibly be theirs. 
That reads tike good O. Henry. The 
reader may wonder whether such things 
could happen; but there is no doubt of 
the effectiveness of the story-telling. It 
is as exciting as any political Thriller 
could be. 

If this book were not a novel (with 
kUch emphasis placed cm it* being "en¬ 
tirely in the domain of fiction") and if it 
v ere written from the pro-Sovict point 
<1 view, it would nut require much skill 
*i toovh.ge on the part of a reviewer 
i '/ p rsc sonic grave weaknesses. For 
example, there arc many page! devoted 
la icpublican Spain; in happenings there 
during du Spu:..sh War; And lo per ion- 
iiliT'c* f lic point of mentioning Spain is 
ihii; when *. have no fipji hand 
Innw’kdgi of 1 Tint 111 ,' Iron Curtain, 
the umr doe* not apply to the republican 
/ jut of Spain Many of ui followed the 
hpanuh struggle with great kecnntti} 
othm of u* were in Spain and saw some- 
th*i>g of rhr tmig*k ,<t ru»t-band, a few 
'•cm behind clur poliiujl scene!, ami even 
vaw tooKihing of whar happened there. 
Frrbap! the author of this book did not 
Ivive any of ilm; idvantiiget, whn.h may 
.‘ccoaot for tlac wcakne** of hi* pages 
ibcrit Spain. It would not be difficult 
to make lun uf them, tl anything were 
to i c gained 1 herebyi but we may pais 
them over ai to much plain fiction, grant¬ 
ing full ortiUuc licence to the noveliit. 
The Jesuit-mintfed revie wer in the pro- 
Soviet vamp, uiing that not too honest 
methiid of seizing upon one weakness to 
redit the Whole, could make good pby 
si ai ihn wbkh, 
adi 7'u/u>i out 
docuiucnti rir, 
rigliilv sayi, 
onkulau 



mthless techniques to which the 
present phase of the Communist 
revolution has resorted. Our leaders 
show a disquieting complacency in 
their acceptance of the ruthlessness 
and a disquieting unwillingness to 
refer their acts to any guiding prin¬ 
ciples. Fundamentally? behind our 
cQimrcr-ruthlessness there is no ade¬ 
quate basis of real heartfelt assent,” 
A vague expression—“heartfelt as¬ 
sent*'. I suspect that Professor Wiener 
means “mutual aid”, and that he is 
one of our crypto-anarchists. 

Juenger and Mounter. There are 

two other 

books which might be read with pro¬ 
fit now that we are debating the 
problem of machinism. One, a furious 
onslaught on the machine and all its 
works, has not been published in this 
country. It is a translation of a book 
written in 1939 (but not published till 
1946) by Fitederich Georg Juenger, 
the brother of the more famous Ernst 
Jucnger, and is called The Failure of 
Technology , and is published in the 
United States by the Henry Regnery 
Company at $2.75. It is a powerful 
and persuasive book, and its thirty- 
eight short chapters attack every 
aspect of “technological progess” I 
will quote its conclusion: “The state 
itself is now conceived by technology 


Mourner (Rcckdiff. l%) UMtkft 
v,no -' : earl? d«Lh aisota a year ago 

regretted, wad a 
Ca^ojic, a disciple of Peguy But Mi 
arurude to (Be raadm*Tvm J? 
as an organization which must be ferem from Gill's and oiher SiW 
brought to perfection, which must be distribtitlvisES. Heiaalmott lyrical in 
controlled by a perfect automarism, Praises oi the rivilmng influence 
The technician asserts that the stare 01 machine, md takes the view 
can properly fulfil its tasks only that as 1 direct extension d maa’i 
when it becomes organized^on a com- faculties and intelligence, it ij dmmjy 
pletely technical basis, when the idea sanctioned and should be developed 
of the state and its purpose are ^ bench: of mankind. But only, 
organized into a centralized func- °j course, withm die controlling ethos 

of a Christian community. Mmimerii 
personalise sociology has many poinci 
of cootaa with anarchism, and Ms 
general principle, that a moraUy 
healthy society could be tra r*d to 
make a right use of technology, h one 
with which we can agree. Bur bow 
distinguish the good machines from 
the bad one$> It [% simple, saji 
Mounier, Good machines are an cs* 
tension of the human hand^ 
machines are automatic A bic, 
is a good machine—is well adap 
to the human body: the handle! 
correspond to the arms and hands, l 
pedals io the feel and it b er 
controlled by the human body”, 
motorcycle, however? is a bad mac 
_ - IZ \i merely a m ech anism that ] 
forms controlled automatic work, 
now I am lost m contemplariOT r J 


rionaiism, an all-embracing machine 
which nothing escapes. But predsely 
this definition annihilates the very 
essence of the state. For, indis¬ 
pensable to the state is that which is 
not state, and can never become stale. 
This something by which alone the 
state can be a state is the people. 
The people may well be conceived as 
the carriers of the state; there are all 
kinds of relationships between the 
governed and the government, but 
never can the people be the state 
itself,. The very idea of the state is 
null and void once this basis collapses 
whereon the state is built. The 
technical organization of the whole 
people to the point where no sector 
of life remains unorganised, in the 
end brings the downfall of that state.” 

Another crypto-anarchist? 

The other book that deals to a con¬ 
siderable extent with the problem of 
machinism is Be Not Afraid: Studies 
in Perscmdist Sociology by Emmanuel 


typewriter! It ii a good-sad 
decide, for though it has it? fuli 
of "that measure of disorder kwwaj 
the statistical mechanist as entrop 1 
it is the moving huger 'or rather,' 
of them) that writes. 


THE SECOND OF THREE ARTICLES by GEORGE WOODCOCK on 

The Pacific Coast Indians 


T HE economy and sodal life of the 
British Columbian Indians were in¬ 
evitably disrupted by the arrival of white 
settlers in large numbers, and the bad 
effects of this contact were probably much 
more severe than that between the Indians 
oi Quebec and the French settlers in the 
east during the seventeenth century. The 
Iroquois of the east were an agricultural 
people, and the gap between their customs 
and those of the French peasants of that 
time was sufficiently slight to make the 
process of assimilation relatively easy. 
The Indians of British Columbia, on the 
other hand, were all hunters and fishers, 
with almost no agriculture of any kind, 
and there was a vast gulf between their 
life and that of the nineteenth century 
traders and farmers who introduced them 
to European life. 

The first explorer to visit the coast was 
Captain Cook, who established contact 
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with the Nootka of Vancouver Island 
during the eighteenth century. He was 
followed by a number of sea traders, and 
then, in the early nineteenth century* the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and its rivals 
pushed their fur-trading enterprises over 
the Rockies from the prairies. These 
first white men were comparatively few in 
numbers, and they had no interest in 
changing the customs of the Indians, 
since they were seeking the furs which re¬ 
sulted from a continuance of hunting, and 
their arrival, paradoxically, resulted in a 
brief flowering of west coast art into its 
most brilliant and abundant phase. The 
early totem poles and other Irvings had 
been done laboriously with stone tools; 
the arrival of iron axes and chisels im¬ 
mensely increased the ease of working 
wood* and the poles, which hitherto had 
been available only to very rich chiefs, 
were now carved in much greater abund- 
dance and with an increasing wealth and 
fantasy of design. 

But already the contact with white men 
began to show a disintegrating influence 
on Indian society. The new demand for 
furs and the competition of white trap¬ 
pers who had come in from the ease began 
to diminish seriously the stock of game 
and fur-bearing animals. European 


diseases, such as smallpox and consump¬ 
tion, began to take their toll of the 
Indians. A large-scale prostitution traffic 
began; the Haida and TsimsMan, as well 
as the local Salish, would take their 
women down to Victoria for the use of the 
white men there, and there was a conse¬ 
quent spread of venereal disease among 
the tribes. Added to this, such orgianisa- 
lions as the Hudson's Bay Company began 
to buy up the land from the Indians at 
fantastically low prices. The whole site 
of Victoria was purchased from the 
Songhees tribe for just over £100; the 
Indian chief who revealed the existence 
of the rich coal measures at Nanaimo was 
rewarded with a bottle of liquor. 

By the 1840** the missionaries had ap¬ 
peared, and begun to interfere with native 
Indian life. It must be admitted that 
they persuaded them to abandon some 
unpleasant customs and helped to put an 
end to the institution of -ilavcry. On the 
other hand, they and the gtwernmental 
authorities broke up the Indian way of 
Hfe by such measures as the banning of 
the potlatch, and thus left the Indians 
wide open to the advance of a rapacious 
form of exploitation against which they 
were not at the time fitted to struggle. 

'The gold rushes to the Fraser Valley 
and the Caribou luring the 5(T$ and 60’s 
dealt a final blow at the Indian economy 
in thU area. The supplies of game began 
to dwindle rapidly, and the land uas 
occupied, not only by miners who wreaked 
a bloody revenge on any interference they 
received from the Indians, but olso by th* 
unsuccessful gold seekers who began to 
turn to farming^ In IR47 and IB5j) 
were smallpox epidemics in Victoria; the 
Indians from the coast who happen^■ ^ 
be there trading at the time were the nm 
victims, and thev were driven out by the 
white men, so that the disease was spread 
up and down the coast, and whole villages 
were kilted off. As tt was, the warriors 


and fishermen who were in Vicio 
the time caught ffie disease, ism i 
that the fitter members of the 
the first to die, and me 
general impoverishment in the sta 
of living of the survivors, and a results 
lowering of resistance m di^ase, so ££ 
since that tune the Indians have 
more susceptible to mbercuioris man me 
white neighbours and have also^ur^* 
great Iv from such epidemics as me um 
enza of 191S. A later smallpox epidemic, 
in 1862. swept over the southern part 
the interior, and had a parade! dfect 
a wide depopulation of the province. 

Bv the second half of aineieeotll j 
century the Indian tribes seemed to be 
completely engulfed in the ride 01 
pears pioneering, and this was me 
by the building of railways and the 
coming of European fishermen to the 
coast. The lands of the province 
alienated and the Tfidianj; segregated mm 
reserves. More than that, thri^ native 
ways of life became impracticable. Ttej 
hunting tribes of the interior founi ihaf 
f ood animals diminished? and wot (cictd 
to change over to a settled life of sub¬ 
sistence farming for which they had act 
the requisite experience and which they 
disliked. The Coast Indians found :hdr 
elaborate society, with its compliawd 
arc and ritual? and its intricate serial 
patterns, breaking up rapidly triert the 
onslaught of a new society which ifert did 
not understand. Their fishing grounds 
were being used by people with much 
better equipment than theirs? and, -eik- 
ened by disease and stamtioo. 
began to live a dispirited imitatiefi of the 
white man's life. So demoralised they 
become that 3 responsible sociologist, 
writing in the 1920\ regarded them as a 
dying race. The only tribe which seemed 
to adapt itself to the new life righ. irum 
the beginning was the Kootenay ? whose 
country was colonised comparatively iaie, 
in the 1890% and who became expert 
horsemen and ranch-hands. Thrir 
enct was largely due to the comparative 
simplicity of their society, which was 
relatively lacking in class barriers and 
elaborate ritual. 

'the result of the impact of the whites 
cun be seen most vividly in the drastic 
decline in the Indian population during 
a century. Some smaller groups, like the 
Tugish and Tscuaut, have become com¬ 
pletely extinct. Among the larger tribes 
the present populations arc from a 
quarter to a half of what they must have 
been at the arrival of the first explorers. 
The most populous group? the Coast 
$aibh> must have numbered nearly 15,000 
when Cook arrived. Now they a re jbout 
4,000. And elsewhere the figum are very 
similar. Only the Kootenay, a relatively 
^tn 1 11 tribe, retained anything approaching 
their origin*! populatum. 

The kit twenty years ha* a drangt 
in the condition of the Indians Then 
have begun, at laat to undentand 
new environment, and they 
vocal once more as a group Wt ' 
very much aware of OlU tact e 
recent umr of the back ^ 
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IDENTITY CARDS 

Ml 


WILLCOCKS lost his case in 
k\v. but he secured a moral 
victory in creating the opportunity 
for the fudges to expose the legal 
anomalies of identity cards. And he 
has succeeded in bringing the whole 
question of identity cards into the 
public mind at the same time* It is 
therefore timely to consider again our 
own attitude to the question of official 
papers. 

Identity cards, working permits, all 


in the case of Mr, Wilkocks. The 
lesson is clear; they will use these 
measures, intrinsically unjust and 
hostile to the tradition of freedom, as 
long as they arc not effectively chal¬ 
lenged. But when such a challenge 
is made, results follow. 

It remains* therefore* as always* 
with the individual to raise his voice 
against injustice and adminstrative 
anomaly. These two cases show that 
the Government is not all-powerful 
against informed public opinion. 




those pieces of paper which aurhori- 


jties can demand and scrutinize to see 
iof they are “in order*, all derived 
from the period of Bonaparrist re- 
;oo after the French Revolution, 
then it has always been a com- 
npkee for men and women to be 
ipped and held by the po]^ on the 
.rinem because their papers were 
m order. The English liberal out- 
wliich dominated the nineteenth 
.fury always looked askance ai the 
coce, rightly seeing it as a grave 
iiraon on political liberties. To- 
_ Tt diere are in most Continental 
ifcosm Tries. concentration camps for 
gbose who hare no papers or who have 
tkfactoiy” ones—but who are 
ed with no other known crime. 

have often pointed out that the 
irooncrion of identity cards into this 
in 1959 was greeted with in- 
arid} in liberal circles. Indigna- 
surSdendy powerful to make the 
Home Secretary, Sir John 
j Brfsra, give the government's 
psoienm ward - thai they would be 
[ rxflished at the end 0/ the “emer- 
gssry”. The adffikal victory’ of the 
Grvemmem over Mr. Wilicocks is 
cze sokly 10 the legal quibble about 
the "cnergcacy**. In 1939, it clearly 
wartime: and ii is outrageous 
more than six years after 
Europe ended, the “enter- 
grzrf- ihtrald sdH protect identity 
cards. 


jees 
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el rztfeomy—justify 


AMwusfc the police in the Metro¬ 
polis area have teen msmiaed not 
to isk for idtsriry cards except in 
qsp of “sericrc: crime' 7 , it is a much 
ksirer r.zp to abolish, them altogether, 
fcflf*—those cursed dupes 
than on the 
i which mckes effective 
ibccrijOE usm so iKficdt: that they 
hart bees tsrrnas into the sodaI 
mmma : r j — ~ Srrgriqp of the wcl- 
are razt k passing, cm may re- 
tise parados that traditiaDfiJ 
± thing; comes from 
the r.gyra v tex also frvas the 
lc>erL 'rciicoc- personified in Lord 
er :. .aese* the srarigH legislation 
docketing 


Should Housing Standards be Cutt 


A New Party in India 

Breakaway from Congress 

A political convention meeting at Patna 
earlier this month, under ihe chair¬ 
manship of Mr. Kripalani, the former 
president of Congress, has formed an 
opposition party on an all-India basis, 
the Kisan Mazdoor Praja (Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Democratic) Party. 

Mr. Kidwai will remain for the time 
bring as a member of both Congress find 
the Cabinet* although the new party’s 
constitution exludes members of other 
Parties from membership. He will wait 
until the next meeting of the All-India 
Congress committee next month before 
taking the next step. 

The Objective of the new Party is given 
as the establishment, by peaceful means, 
“of a free, democratic casteless and class¬ 
less society”. The party manifesto lays 
stress on the overhauling of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery, which is condemned as 
“top-heavy, inefficient, and corrupt”, im¬ 
posing the “heaviest burden on an im¬ 
poverished and overstrained economy”. 

Foremost among its demands is the 
ruthless elimination of black-marketing 
and other ami-social elements which have 
flourished through the “complacency of 
the present Government", Devolution of 
political authority and reasonable power 
for local units is another feature of the 
manifesto, which visualises a strong central 
Government deriving from the mutual 
understanding and voluntary co-operation 
between healthy, and rigorous autonomous 
units. Regarding nationalisation the 
manifesto, while conceding that some de¬ 
fence and key industries must be nation¬ 
alised, does not believe in the necessity of 
the Government directly undertaking and 
conducting all industrial enterprises. The 
wholesale nationalisation of industry, it 
observes^ would ultimately lead to a State 
capitalism, inimical to democracy. 


A God-fearing child in the sduvd >poru 
^ might writ mutter an inward prayer, 
“Oh God, let me win, and PH never pull 
the cm's util again, and V\\ work bird in 
arithmetic and keep my bicycle eUfcnT 
This was the mood behind the talk of 
post-war reconstruction we heard so much 
of during rhe later period of the war. 
The feeling of guilt, contrition and aspira¬ 
tion enlisted behind tl the testimony of 
technicians and experts to show that a 
“better Britain” was possible. Some ad¬ 
mirable reports and books were produced; 
two that spring to mind are Sir E. D. 
Simon’s Rebuilding Britain —d Twenty- 
Year Phn (GoJlancz). and Prof. G, D. H* 
Cole’s Building td Planning (Cabell), Rut 
we have always thought it rather futile for 
economists to computate the number of 
houses that the available sources of labour 
materials and finance can produce in a 
year since when we descend from plans to 
practice, all sorts of political considera¬ 
tions enter and make nonsense of the 
hopeful statistics* The limiting factors 
in housing have been first the "export 
drive", and now the “rearmament pro¬ 
gramme”* The first of these economic 
fallacies is based on the curious notion 
that we are still living in the 19th century? 
and the second an absurd idea that (he 
way to get peace is to prepare for war* 
So the great hopes* the plans for “treat¬ 
ing housing as a military operation” (a 
strategic withdrawal?) have been reduced 
to the Labour Party’s aim of 200,000 
a year. (We ignore the Conservative 
Party’s 300,000 as a cynical electoral 
slogan, though it is small enough in face 
of actual needs.) Mr. Gaitskell told Par¬ 
liament in the debate on the defence pro¬ 
gramme that the rate of house building 
would be maintained at 200 , 000 , bm on the 
basis of the returns for the first quarter 
of the year it is already down to 175,000. 
The Architecfs Jotmial says, “Indeed, 
Air. Gaitskell admits that ‘if in a par¬ 
ticular locality there is a great scarcity 
of labour ... it may be taken from 
housing and pm on to defence.’ So 
this target of 200,000 houses (it might 
as well be faced) is just a pious hope.” 
Incidentally, this is in spite of rhe report 
of the Housing Sub-committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe follow¬ 
ing it’s Geneva Conference in March, 
that “urgent housing needs should not be 
sacrificed because of the current inter¬ 
national situation” and that the twelve 
governments concerned should “maintain 


FOREIGN COMMENTARY 

PEACE THREATENS BIG BUSINESS 
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npHE change-over from civilian pas- 
senger car production 10 war pro¬ 
duction in the United States is throwing 
many thousands of Detroit workers out 
of jobs. The Chrysler Corporation is 
sacking 20*000 “hourly rated production 
and salaried employees”, whilst the Briggs 
Maaufranting Company, makers of the 
auto bodies for Chrysler announce an 
8 * 0 d cut in employment. The Company 
r L 2 tes that the "lay-oils” were of “in¬ 
definite” duration and this Is taken to 
mean that it will be months before the 
u osiers can be re-engaged the motor 
industry’s defence projects. 

Meanwhile, the Stock Markets in 
America are reacting unfavourably. Ac¬ 
cording to £ A err York Herald Tribtme 
report (29/4/51 ), { 'Korean peace prospects 
some unfavourable developments in 
r^ioe« and industry ted 10 increased 
liquidation in security markets and draa- 
utally low prices 10 -day/' We draw 
*peusl ^ler/ion in iht three words which 
we lave Itaseized, far we are often told 
liar ac arc behind the times w hen we 
nui.r. iuc ih_-; there is 2 strong link be- 
nuceo tcoriomio and wars—even , 4 ideo- 
+ urt'* w*r>, as in Korea. 


ORGAMSh D MOTHERHOOD 

O EAJDERS of Gerald Brenan’i article 
u> Freedom on the subject 
nc oerd lor birth control in Italy 
* • be m&cmud :n a broadcast item from 
^ a, +hcrt tor p.*Heal reasons large 
faculics irt rncooragrd: Some 33,IKKJ 
R- mathci 1 wlk> have raised 10 
r irer o€ nyjrt have bees awarded the 
cod ra c da l of Mcnher llercmc, the 
-1 h^±jo reported. More than 

J ' [ moriicn of larpe tanuUtfr h<ve 
tec* the Mothihucd Medal and 

the Giori of Mcthcrhood Medal, the 
bruaiJMS ' 


population at 2,400 millions, representing 
an increase of 500 million since 1920. 


CONVERTS TO 
OBSCURANTISM IN U*S*A. 

^■pHAT there are more than 28 million 

-*■ Catholics in the United States came 
to us as quite a shock. What is even 
more frightening is that the flock increased 
in 1950 by nearly one million. There 
are no less than 43,889 shepherds for 
this expanding flock and the Church 
operates 11,767 educational institutions 
and 5 million children are receiving 
religious instruction in various forms in 
classes conducted by Catholic institutions. 

Of converts to the faith, the official 
directory (from which our figures have 
been culled) claims 121,950 for last year 
and boasts more than a million during the 

decade. 

No-one can say that the power of the 
Catholic Church is on the decline, and to 
our mind it is a mistake 10 soft peddle the 
role of the Church in politics on the 
grounds that we must not be intolerant. 
The organised Church is a powerful 
political machine on the side of reaction. 
11 is on ihe side of obscurantism and 
uipenutiopj ami an international force 
again; 1 progress of ihe mind. And it can 
be opposed on these grounds with the 
■ jmc determination as we oppose the 
Popes of capitalism and the Red Pope of 
the Kremlin! 

Ulli'inAKlAN. 
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SPANISH WORKERS AND 
PALANGE 

Speaking at Bilbao on June 19th on 
the fourteenth anniversary of the fall of 
the dn during the Spanish Civil War, 
Seror Fernandez Cue*La, Minister of 
Justice and secretary-general of the 
Fahmgut Party, told 5,000 Basque work¬ 
men that the recent strikes in Spain did 
. ‘(flute a danger m the State but 
rather tv the ihenisclvcs, because 

, h ^itiotii acts’ 1 ptiaishublc 

under the penal code. “Hj c worker* most 
artdervund that their old and nm claims 
< aum of ihe Falangist 
he mid. 

1 * * 7 tm< 
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housing Th^ 

have tvs:a withdrawn ftvm <he tviN 
Oivmroitlw, wr rather, ** the 
e \plains v, »* ihmgs arc at ih* nk>mem 
rhrv do mx utwlcruke ic be pre^em at 
funif t nammga^ 

If wc trv to satisfy hramng nc^h cat 
ihe budget aUcoated its them it bcccme* a 
question of trying to a quart out 

of a pint poi* a kn of people ar^ 
sdvocaong what they take 10 K x an easy 
way Mai of ihe dilemma—building ^mailer 
houses, And mere cf them. Motj hxme- 
tamiiies, they tell us, would prefer 
to have a lower standard of 
tion than to wait for years jot a home. 
And* of course, this is true, but as :he 
Manchester Guardian ^31 5 ID 
When ihe cheese ration in cm in a 
period of scarcity the lo<s to the consumer 
is no more than proportional to the 
amount and duration of the cut. With 
housing standards the case is dificreni: a 
substandard house remains a social lia¬ 
bility for at least iw pmcranons, and 
there comes a point he road which a small 
reduction in space brings a much greater 
fall in domestic wellbeing.” 

House building to-day is based on the 
minimum standards laid down in the 
Ministry of Health's Housing Mmma! 
1949 (H.M.S.O., 3 o), of 900-950 reet 
superficial area for three-bedroomed 
houses, as comparted with SOtVW feet 
superficial area in the Housing Manual 01 
1944, and with ihe 750 sq. ft. of me*t 
local authorityhouses between the wars. 
The increase in standards are the mull 
of years of agitation and persuasion from 
voluntary bodies like the Housing Centre 
and the T.CJP.A. As with controlled 
prices, where maximums usually become 
minimums, so vvi;h house sires, permitted 
mini mums have a way of becoming ihe 
general standard, and once a reduction is 
conceded it will take years to re-establish 
a higher standard. Wc do not suppose 
that those building trade employers and 
journalists who are glibly advocating a 
reduction, live in a family of five in a 
house built to the old standard. The 
value of space in houses depends, of 
course, on the use that is made of it. 
Architects can devise ways of reducing 
“circulation space 1 * in halls and passages 
as was shown by the recent Builder com¬ 
petition for £900 to £1,000 houses. But 
as Tasim & Country Planning (April* 
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The Law and the Identity Card 


FROM PAGE ONE 

motorists were reported for traffic offences 
the Court desired to know if it was the 
first offence or whether the defendant had 
been convicted before. 

But how illogical Lard Goddard can be, 
and thereby perhaps revealing his true 
sentiments, when he states in one part of 
the judgment that: “The National Regis- 
tration Act, 1039, was passed for security 
reasons. It was never passed for these 
other purposes for which it was now ap¬ 
parently sought to be used. Acts of Par¬ 
liament were passed during the war for 
particular purposes .' 1 And in the same 
judgment it was obvious that the 
police now, as a matter of routine, 
demanded to see registration cards when¬ 
ever they stopped motorists whatever the 
offence might be. (S Of course if they' arc 
looking for a stolen car or for particular 
motorists engaged in commuting crime it 
it one thing f but to demand registration 
cards of all and sundry—from a lady 
leaving her ear outside a shop longer than 
she should, for instance—is wholly un¬ 
reasonable/* he said. (Our italics.) 

* 

And how significant it is that Lord 
Goddard himself changed his view over¬ 
night during the two days of the hearing. 
For the interpret a tion of the law that the 
High Court decided requires m, as The 
Times says, “to believe that we are still 
involved m thirty distinct emergencies alt 
of indefinite duration *. But on the first 
day. Lord Goddard declared that* 
"There u not a trace in these acts to 
show that Parliament was contemplating 
any more than one emergency- What are 
the other emergencies ? *' (A f anthesw 
Gum\h at, 26 / 6 / 51 ), and “There eatmot 
have been 19 and 20 'emergencies 1 , Thai 
is ctuumor. venue,” (Xtivs ChconuU, 
26 / 6/5 0 * On June 12ih he bad re¬ 
marked that “the emergency has either 
come 10 an end or it has not 11 . The fact 
that the Lord Chief justice's own inier- 
preuition of the law s;m change so sud¬ 
denly is one more illustration of the 
citizen's complete inability to know what 
the law is, unless like Mr. Wilteock he is 
ready to meet the costs of a test case 
amounting to between £750 and Cl* 000 . 
The reason for Lord Goddard’s change ot 
mind is surely the appalling (from a legal 
point of view) consequences of any other 
interpretation. For nor only the Rent 
Restrictions Act, but inttnumcrabte other 
laws would have been found to be invalid, 
ImugJi the proceedings for wrongful 
conviction which would pile up against 
the judge or the wrathful “//-men whose 
present calf-up is tat the emergency 
s eearior d by the German invasion of 
Poland! 
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so the public were Jed to behove The 
Identity Card which in .he vant-gteep* 
of 1939 was to be used in oonoewioc v::li 
conscription and ratsoning is now-, sa 
years after Lbc end of ihe war^ a tirmly 
established dccumen;. not onb v h 
police, but one s ideasry c^r: rumber u 
used for instance, in cramnetior vUh 
N.- nonal Insurance is n®&&2 tic »\ 
passports can he demanded a: P.>i Office 
when one draws rr>ooex r-.'en a 
Account or calls for a pidfeeL 

Why? Because^ to 31 jkc Lord 
Jenkins, "VThat hrough; :he 
to an end was noi the end of :hr . no 
gtney but an Order in Counc, 
no such Order has been made. AcctdraR 
or design? Ir all depends what iw 'hick 
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VAGRANT CHILDREN 
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tcred streets of Central Buyop 
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FREEDOM 


SYNDICALISM 


PHILIP SANSOM’S penetrating series 

on “Syndicalism” now appearing in 
Freedom have prompted me to dig out the 
following interesting abbreviated extracts 
from: — 

(1) “IShomme qui ril ’’£ h * Ci Lau 8 hin * 
Mm) by Victor Hugo (ISO2-65): 

“What would become of the state if 
no one consented to serve it? Would not 
everything come to a standstill? To keep 
his place is the duty of a good citizen. 
Learn to sacrifice your secret preferences. 
Where would we be if everyone had his 
rights? Can you imagine a city ruled 
by its citizens? Why, the citizens are the 
team, and the team cannot be driver. To 
put to the vote is to throw' to the winds. 

As for me, I wish to enjoy myself \ not 
to govern, A prince is a providence, and 
takes care of us all. Truly the king is 
generous to take so much trouble for our 
sakes. It's his business, Peace, War, 
Legislation, Finance—what have the 

people to do with such things? Of 
course the people have to pay, of course 
the people have to serve; but that should 
suffice them. They have a place in 
policy; from them come two essential 
t hi n g s, the army and the budget. To be 
liable to contribute, and to be liable to 
serve; is not that enough? What more 
should they want? 

“They are the military and financial 
arm. A magnificent role. Taxation and 
the dvil list arc the salaries paid by the 
peoples and earned by the prince. The 
people give their blood and their money, 
in return for which they are led. To 
wish to lead themselves! What an absurd 
idea! They require a guide; being ignor¬ 
ant, they are blind. Has not the blind 
man his dog? But why are the people 
ignorant? Because it is good for them. 
Ignorance is the guardian of virtue. 
Where there is no perspective there is no 
ambition. The ignorant man is in useful 
darkness. He who reads, thinks; who 
think*, reasons. But not to reason is 
duty. These truths are incontestable; 
society is based on them.” 

. (2) The life and trial of Thomas 
Muir, Advocate, of Husitcrshill, Glasgow 
(1765-98,) tried for sedition before the 
High Court of Justiciary in Scotland, and 
sent to transportation for 14 years: 

‘T consider the ignorance of the people, 
on the one hand, to be the source from 
which despotism flows. I consider, on 
the other hand, an ignorant people, im¬ 
pressed with a sense of grievances, and 
wishing to have these grievances redressed, 
to be exposed to certain misery and to 
complete ruin. Knowledge must always 
precede Reformation, and who shall dare 
to say that the people should be debarred 
from information where it concerns them 
so materially, I exhorted them to adopt 
none but measures which were constitu¬ 
tional, and entreated them to connect 
liberty with knowledge, and both with 


Curious ‘Justice’ 

M agistrates and judges always 

show very little mercy for anyone 
before them who has been found guilty 
of violence against a policeman, and in¬ 
deed the “‘cat*' has been retained in this 
country for only one "crime”: that of 
assaulting a prison officer. 

But it appears that not such a serious 
view is taken, at least by some arbiters 
of the law when the processes are reversed 
and the police officer takes “the law into 
his own hands”, as the magistrates always 
put it in such such. 

A 34"year-old Barnsley man, Leslie 
Rodburnc, was recently arrested on a 
charge of being found in possession of 
certain goods. 

After being put in a cell at Cudworth 
Police Station he was taken into the police 
office where there were nine police officers. 
There, he alleged, he was subjected to a 
“softening-up process” to make him talk. 

He had, however, no serious complaint 
to make against any constable except 
P C. Holmes, who, he alleged, punched 
him about the head and face and kicked 
him in the ribs when was on the floor. 

P.C, Holmes pleaded not guilty arid 
onH when Rodburnc used an “offensive 
expression” did he strike one blow “with 
an open hand”. 

The Court found him guilty of “an 
assault causing bodily harm” and fined 
him forty shillings with cosul 


morality. I am accused of sedition, If 

these crimes, I am guilty.” 

(3) “Syndicalism’*^ by J. H. Harley : 

“It was in France that Syndicalism, 
in the really modem sense, had its official 
birth. The Chartist Movement of 1842 
had its distinctly syndicalist accompani¬ 
ments . , , But the am of production 
were not far enough advanced to make it 
successful in its main ends and objects. 
Its revolutionary programme occupied a 
permanent place on the agenda of the 
ordinary Trade Union meeting. The 
leading British T.U.s were too reflective, 
too cautious, too anxious for self- 
improvement to stake their fortunes on a 
single throw of the dice. The French 
workman, on the contrary, is far less 
deeply read in economics than arc the 
elite of the British Labour leaders. He is 
inspired by the leaders of the Revolution 
rather than by the pundits of Socialism. 
He is full of grand projects of inter¬ 
nationalism and anti-military propaganda 
rather than with the nationalisation of 
industries, or with the muniripalisation of 
gas and water.” 

Glasgow f 16/6/5 L H. T. Derrett. 


aking Ends Meet 


/"\UR august contemporary the Spectator 
^ has been publishing a series of 
articles under the title “Making Ends 
Meet”, in which members of the “middle- 
classes” have been revealing their financial 
plight in an orgy of self-pity. The fol¬ 
lowing comment from Mr. F. Barber of 
Dudley, recently appeared in that paper, 
and is a salutary rejoinder to those whose 
arrogant assumptions of superiority lead 
them to imagine that their privileged posi¬ 
tion in society is God-ordained and 
eternal. 


CASUALS 

During the hearing of the St. George's 
Election Petition in 1896, a docker was 
being questioned *a$ to credit' by Mr. 
Samuel Cock, Q.c., “Oh,” said Mr. Cock 
withcringly, ‘so you are a casual.” The 
witness loosened the red handkerchief 
round his throat, thrust his head forward 
and replied, “Yus, I get a job when I 
can—same as wot yer does yerself,” That 
concluded the cross-examination* 

—Lord Stansgate, in a recent broadcast , 


“I am an ordinary worker living in the 
midst of an essentially working-class 
district, and have read your very interest¬ 
ing journal regularly now for ever ten 
years, I should imagine that the great 
majority of your readers belong to the 
professional and middle classes, and I 
should be very glad if any of them 
could enlighten me on the following 
two points which have always greatly 
perplexed and intrigued me, to which 
I have never succeeded in getting any 
satisfactory reply: (I) Why are the 
middle classes totally unable to 'make 
ends meet 1 and apparently living in 
direct poverty on incomes which are 
beyond the wildest dreams of the vast 
majority of the ordinary workers of this 
country? Neither my own income nor 
those of my fellow-workers comes to one- 
half of the figure of £800 after deduction 
of tax enjoyed by the retired headmaster, 
yet most of us ‘make ends meet’ without 
undue difficulty or, at any rate, without 
excessive grumbling and self-pity. (2) Why 
do the middle classes possess, or imagine 
that they possess. God-given rights to 
amenities and services not enjoyed by the 
workers and which, indeed, it is appar- 


SYNDICALISM — THE WORKERS’ NEXT STEP—8 

Defence of the Revolution 

SYNDICALISTS, like Anarchists, do not make a virtue of occupation of the factories, those factories will buffer if violence 
necessity, and they recognise that the end does not justify is used against them. Now every employer wall hesitate—and 
I tu* Wm* —*„ s- 5 tale is just another employer in this sense—to sanction the 

destruction of his property, even if he seems to be losing it. 
He would rather take the chance* of pulling a political or 
financial trick after the trouble is over (as has been done so 
often) and perhaps get back in control that way. It's up to 
ihe workers to see that he doesn't. 

The second defensive measure is the setting up of workers' 
militias. These differ fundamentally from the official army of 
the State in that there is no intention of making them a per- 


entiy wicked and immoral of the workers 
to expect? 

“The most annoying and infuriating 
thing about these people with their band- 
some incomes and comfortable pensions is 
the way in which they assume that they 
are magnanimously ‘making sacrifices' for 
the workers* Are these retired profes¬ 
sional people aware that their pensions are, 
a charge on production, and that pro¬ 
duction depends entirely on the workers, 
who alone can give real value to the 
money amounts of these pensions? That, 
in fact, the workers are ‘making sacrifices' 
for them rather than the reverse? Are 
they aware, however, that no pensions 
await the majority of these workers on 
retirement other than the meagre State 
pensions, and that these are only assured 
to them by the Welfare State, at which 
contributors to the Spectator never seem 
to get tired of sneering? 

“It would be interesting, for purposes 
of comparison, to publish an article show¬ 
ing how one of the many aged couples in 
this district manage to *make ends meet* 
on a weekly income of £2 12s. per week, 
and how their budget compares with that 
of the retired headmaster with his £801 
per year and the parson with his £250 
But, of course, these people are inartic 
late. They cannot write articles for 
Spectator, Therefore, presumably, the 
just don't count.” 


the means, but that the means are governed by the ends in 
view. With this in mind, we have to consider now the Syndicalist 
attitude to violence, for the argument is often put forward that 
Anarchists and Syndicalists must be pacifists, since it is incon¬ 
sistent to denounce the State for its violence if you are prepared 
to resort to violence yourself. 

Now, no reasonable person believes that the use of force 
solves any argument, and, in spite of the popular misconception, 

Anarchists do not “believe in” violence, any more than the 
society they want to see is one where everybody rushes around ma nent institution, and in the fact of their decentralised control. 


killing everybody else because there is no longer a police force 
to restrain them. We denounce the State because it organises 
violence, makes permanent institutions of its violent organisations 
and forces its citizens to be violent at its command. If one of 
us murders another individual for motives of our own, w r e end 
up on the gallows, but the State tries to force all its young 
men to train for greater efficiency in mass murder for motives 
they often do not understand or believe in. 

We do not advocate violence as something we approve of 
for its ow p n sake, but we do claim the right to resist violence 
by anybody else. Even in a Court of Law, the plea of “Self 
Defence” is recognised as a valid defence against charges of 
murder or manslaughter. Has the dtizen, then, no right to 
defend himself against the State, if the State uses armed force 
against him? 

Theoretically, the Social Revolution could be achieved peace¬ 
ably and bloodlessly. The workers could take over the means 
of production, and politely inform the employers, the police, the 
lawyers and the prison officers, the Civil Service and the Armed 
Forces that their services were no longer required in those 
capacities and that they could come and do some useful work 
for a change. And, theoretically, they could all accept it. There 
is even a school of thought which maintains that all these 
reactionary forces would melt away in the face of a majority 
in Parliament opposed to their existence] 

But, alas, this remains —theory. The history of the 20th 
century alone shows us that reaction knows a thing or two better 
than that. If a little tampering with the Constitution does not 
do the trick, then there could be a march on Rome, a burning 
of the Reichstag, a Franco uprising—a seizure of power one 
way or another. Either way it eventually comes to the same 
thing: a direct struggle between the people and the State* 

Where the people have the advantage is in the fact that 
the State can only function through their acquiescence. The 
forces of tile State, after all, are manned by workers in uniform. 


Workers' militias are formed by workers who take up arms 
to defend their revolutionary gains. They consist of volunteers 
only, any form of conscription being in contradiction to the aim 
of the Syndicalists. The conscious worker-in-arihs has only two 
aims: to prevent the means of production falling back into the 
hands of the ruling class, and to get back to his constructive 
life as soon as possible* 

In Italy, in 1920, the employers locked-out the workers to 
enforce a wage-cut. The workers replied by taking possession 
of the factories and beginning to work them themselves. 
Peasant syndicates organised food supplies, transport syndicates 
carried it to the towns, power workers got on with their jobs—in 
a word, a revolutionary economy was being established. 
Workers' militias were organised, armed from the armaments 
factories, but—they w T ere not used. 

The State and the up-and-coming Fascist! were helpless against 
the workers in control and with arms to defend themselves. 

In Spain, in 1936, the story had the big difference that the 
revolution there was an answer to an officer-class putsch by 
Franco and his fellow-generals and fascists. There had to be 
fighting from the beginning. So the workers, already organised 
in strong Syndicalist and Anarchist movements, created their 
militias immediately* They raided barracks for arms, in some 
cases having to overcome stiff opposition, in oth^s being 
promptly joined by the soldiers. They took over the arms 
factories, and in fact created an armoured car industry where 
none had existed before, - 

Men like Durrutti sprang into prominence through their 
extraordinary grasp of revolutionary strategy. His column went 
to the aid of beleaguered Madrid, which Franco boasted would 
be in Fascist hands within three days. It was nearly three 
year before Madrid fell, although long before that the workers' 
militias had been absorbed intb the centralised army of the ami- 
Fascist coalition, and had thus lost the striking-force and morale 
their early revolutionary enthusiasm had given them. 

The Spanish militias were organised in small, mobile columns. 



ON THE ROAD 

T HE report of the National Assistance 
Board for 1950, recently published, 
includes statistics on “perwww without & 
settled way of living, formerly described as 
vagnrni* or casual*, sleeping in reception 
centres”. Tt is stated that the year under 
review saw* the first use by the board of 
its powers to bring before the court any 
persons who had to be Assisted because of 
persistent refusal or neglect to maintain 
himself. Four prosecutions brought prison 
sentences of two or three months* 

Fhe news must come as a shock to 
thosc^ who thought that the system of 
“ting vagrants, described so vividly 
M Jf ler 1 h of George Orwell's Doer?) 
“ c ’" •" h«j died 




No longer does a regular army of mercenaries blindly serve 

authority. Tht> conscript armies of to-day are unwilling soldiers, ' _ -I*™ ® Mvu ; 

y 1 „ .. , ., on an autonomous basis, but dose co-operation and exchange 

already with a grievance against the State which unwarrantably . T*. _T * 

v.mj d kiwctbi * , of information bound them together. There was no hierarchy 

interferes w'iih their lives. Although revolutionaries are accused 

of difaffecting the troops, it is seldom that affection exists in 

the first place! 

Supposing, then, that workers began taking over industry on 
a large scale* A social general strike was turning into a social 
revolution. Obviously, the Government would take action to 
defend the employers' interests and to maintain thdr position 
by force. (Remember that in the 1926 British General Strike, 
warship* appeared on rite Clyde, the Thames, the I lumber and 
the Tyne, The army encamped in Hyde Park—ostensibly to 
distribute milk but obviously ready lor the grimmer purpose.) 

What is the first line of defence of the revolutionary workers? 

Clearly one of propaganda to the workers iri tmifurrn. Anit- 
milUariam is one of the most important features of tiler Syndi¬ 
calist case, for one of the most important functions of the armed 
forces is counter-revolution, activity in which the morale of the 
1 ‘other rank*” is already likely to be at a low* ebb, for they can¬ 
not lose their identity with their own people. Is the soldier 
lightly to shoot down workers who may include hi* own father, 
or brother? F he io be deal to argument* about condition; 
which affect him when he It in “civvy street” 

In the Russian Revolution, it was the soldiers “voting with 
their feet 1 ’ who began il. The armed forces, after all. bear 
the brunt of capitalism’'* war*, ‘they fight and die, arc maimed, 
burnt and blinded, give most and get least—small wonder that 
social revolutions often begin with mutinies in the Force* 1 
But, of course, many fighting men will remain true to the 
colours, and against whatever action they can take, the worker* 
have two lines of defence The first is that, ii they are in 


meetings and 
announcements 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN-AIR MEETINGS at 
HYDE PARK 
Every Sunday at 3.30 p.m. 
INDOOR MEETINGS 
Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m* 
at the FORCUPINE (comer C* 
Cross Road at Gt . Newport Street, 
next Leicester Sq . Underground Stn ,) 

LAST MEETING: 

JULY 8—Frands Tonks 
SOME ASPECTS OF ANARCHISM 

These Meetings are suspended for 
the Sumer months . They 
will recommence in 

SEPTEMBER. 

Watch this column for future 
A nn o uncern ents * 

NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 
at 7.30 

JULY 10—Round Table 
ANARCHISM & MYSELF. 

JULY 24 —Discussion on 
FUTURE GROUP ACTIVITY, 
Enquiries c/o Freedom Press 

SOUTH LONDON 

Fortnightly meetings, sponsored by 
the S, London Anarchist Group, 
are held on alternate Tuesdays, 
at 7,30 p.m. at the 
KENTISH DROVERS Public House, 
Peckham 

(comer of High Street and Rye Lane) 
JULY 17 —A Meeting 
to Commemorate the 
SPANISH REVOLUTION 

GLASGOW 

OUTDOOR MEETINGS at 
MAXWELL STREET 
Every Sunday at f p.m. 

With John Gaffney, Frank Leech, 

Jimmy Raeside, Eddie Shaw 

KINGSTON 

Any Comrades interested in 
forming a Group in the 

KINGSTON urea, 
are invited to write to 
Freedom Press. 


of officers, all the men being equal, and free to go home if 
they wanted to—but they did not. In the rear, their fellow- 
workers were building a free society. They had something to 
fight for, and knew it was worth it. The workers' control in 
the factory was matched by the militiamens equality in the 
field. The end—the free decentralised society—wa* being 
re lice led in the means. 

The very fact that Syndicalists are not seeking power, carries 
the answer to the pacifist arguments that the use of force 
inevitably corrupts the revolution, "us has been shown in the 
past”. Russia h quoted as the supreme example. But in Russia 
force took forms quite unconnected with the defence of a liber¬ 
tarian revolution. The terror against counter-revolutionaries, 
for instance, which only created again the repression the revolu¬ 
tion Bought to destroyi was the work of Suite-minded politicians 
aiming m consolidating their own power, not abolishing it. 

Immediately a new authority is born, the revolution is lost. 

The final defence of the social revolution lie* not in fighting 
and violence, necessary as it may be, for this h only a transitory 
spasm—the death-rattle of the old society. The revolution will 
be best defended by the abolition of the means of violence, 
ticiroying completely the power structure in society, so that man 
can no longer dominate man. Let the constructive revolution 
create such a society that no man would be fool enough to 
want it changed. The free society vrii be be*t defended by 
freedom. 

Philip SIKIO^ 

Next Week: THE PATTERN OF SYNDICALISM. 
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M51 SUMMER SCHOOL 

This vear's Summer School 
will be held in 
GLASGOW, 

25 ih & 26 th AUGUST 
To be followed by a week's 
cam ping at the Gore Loch . 
Applications to : 

John Gaffney, 

Ifi, Finniston Street, 

Glasgow, C-l, 

AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 


freedom 

The Anarchist Weakly 

Pofijl Siib*criplioo 
12 months 17 - [U.S.A. |?.W) 

6 months 9 6 (U.S.A. II.80J 
J months 4 6 /U.S.A. 10-?5| 

Sjiivial Suh'c-riVlrou ' L '°P ,e * 

12 months 27 - |Jff 
6 months IJ » fU.S^. »2 ?S) 
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